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MR. BRADLEY'S NEGATIVE DIALECTIC AND REALISM 

AMONG modern philosophical works Mr. Bradley's now world- 
famous Appearance and Reality is distinguished 1 by its boldly 
constructive character. Even those of us who incline to the neo- 
realistic view find in Mr. Bradley an inspiring example of inde- 
pendent philosophical synthesis ; while it is evident that he plays the 
part of "Father Parmenides" in the minds of the defenders of 
idealistic absolutism. One of the charms of the more ambitious 
speculative philosophies has always been the magnificence of their 
promises, their proud boast to have penetrated the veil of Maya and 
to be able to demonstrate precisely what we would feign hear, 
namely, that the world is, in cold logic, the abode of infinite spiritual 
perfection. Plato, for example, professes to lead us by pure dialectic 
to the view that the ultimate substance of the world is the Good; 
Leibniz would mount from God's possibility to his existence and 
hence descend to the "best of possible worlds"; while Hegel, with 
masterful dogmatism, would force us up the ladder of the three- 
fold dialectic up through Being, Nothing, Becoming, Essence, Ap- 
pearance, Actuality, Subject, Object, Absolute Idea, in which last 
all categories find their supreme unity, and which just because it 
includes the notions of Knowledge and Will, is infinite and ab- 
solutely perfect Spirit. This is the philosophic tribe to which Mr. 
Bradley belongs, the tribe of those who would read this sorry world 
of time and chance as only a passing illusion, through which shines 
the blinding light of Infinite Spirit. Few readers will forget the 
remarkable passage in which Mr. Bradley delineates the perfection 
of the Absolute. ' ' The Absolute does not want, I presume, to make 
eyes at itself in a mirror, or, like a squirrel in a cage, to revolve the 
circle of its own perfections. Such processes must be dissolved in 
something not poorer but richer than themselves. And feeling and 
will must also be transmitted in this whole, into which thought has 
entered. Such a whole state would possess in a superior form that 
immediacy which we find (more or less) in feeling; and in this 
whole all divisions would be healed up. It would be experience 
entire, containing all elements in harmony. Thought would be 
present as a higher intuition; will would be there where the ideal 
had become reality ; and beauty and pleasure and feeling would live 
on in this total fulfilment. Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal, 
would still burn in the Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a note 
absorbed in the harmony of its higher bliss. We can not imagine, 
I admit, how in detail this can be. But if truth and fact are to be 
one, then in some such way thought must reach its consummation. ' '* 

i Appearance and Reality, p. 172. 
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And Mr. Bradley's reader is equally likely to remember the words 
with which the book closes. ' ' There is a great saying of Hegel 's, a 
saying too well known, and one which without some explanation I 
should not like to endorse. But I will end something not very 
different, something perhaps more certainly the essential message 
of Hegel. Outside of spirit there is not, and there can not be, any 
reality and, the more that anything is spiritual, so much the more 
is it veritably real. ' ' 2 

Now as poetry this might pass; but the absolutists maintain in 
sober earnest that they can demonstrate that their view holds in 
cold logic, and at this point they come into conflict with philoso- 
phers who believe in logic, but not to the extent of holding that 
logic can perform such wonders as these. These philosophers are 
of a more coldly intellectual temperament and they discern a dis- 
turbing emotionalism in the pretentious structure of absolutistie 
idealism. Hence, in our own day the war between the Idealists 
and the Realists, between those who hold that an optimistic monism 
can be logically established, and those who hold that logic is unable 
to perform so soul-satisfying a feat. Hence also the problem of the 
present paper, which is as follows : To what extent is the destructive 
dialectic of the first book of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality 
really founded in logic? An answer to this question will, it is be- 
lieved, throw light on the general issue between Idealism and 
Realism. 

The general character of this part of Appearance and Reality is 
so well known that I need spend little time in stating it. For Mr. 
Bradley, metaphysics is "an attempt to know reality as against 
mere appearance or the study of first principles or ultimate truths, 
or again the effort to comprehend the universe, not simply piecemeal 
or by fragments, but somehow as a whole." 3 Did time permit I 
might call attention to the curious character of this three-fold defi- 
nition of metaphysics, but for the present I need merely remark 
that it is the first of the alternatives that gives Mr. Bradley the 
plan of his book. First of all he must needs deal with Appearance 
and then with Reality. His method of discussing Appearance is 
what has gained him the title of the "modern Zeno" for he proceeds 
by showing that certain aspects of the world which are emphatically 
believed in by common sense and science, are, as it seems to him, 
self-contradictory or paradoxical in character, and that they are 
therefore of the nature of more or less illusory Appearance as con- 
trasted with perfectly harmonious Reality. Among these aspects of 
the world as it appears to common sense and science to be thus con- 

2 Op. eit., p. 552. 
a Op. (At., p. 1. 
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signed to the outer limbo of Appearance are Primary and Secondary 
Qualities, Substantive, Adjective, Relation, Quality, Time, Motion, 
Change, Causation, Activity, Things and Selves. All these Mr. 
Bradley holds, must give way for the metaphysician before the one 
absolutely harmonious and self-consistent experience, the Absolute. 
Now if this negative dialectic can be at least so far answered that its 
destructive edge is blunted, the field remains open for a more 
realistic philosophy. Realism demands the full reality of the finite, 
"imperfect" and "partial" as such, and any such doctrine as that 
of Mr. Bradley which sinks the finite and "imperfect" in an all- 
absorbing Absolute must be logically destroyed before realism can 
confidently assert itself. I therefore set about the task of making 
a critical examination of this celebrated attack on the reality of the 
finite, a task which not a few have already attempted. 4 

Now the first chapter, "Primary and Secondary Qualities," is 
one which need not be closely criticized here, for, in fact, it ex- 
presses, in its own way, the important philosophical truth that 
Primary and Secondary Qualities are not to be separated and that 
the first can not be objective and the second subjective, but that 
both together must be subjective or objective. In his second 
chapter, "Substantive and Adjective," Mr. Bradley begins his 
destructive dialectic in earnest. What he is criticizing is the con- 
cept of substance, and, I may remark to begin with, there is little in 
such a criticism that I should object to. "Sugar," he argues, "is 
obviously not mere whiteness, mere hardness, and mere sweetness; 
for its reality lies somehow in its unity. But if, on the other hand, 
we inquire what there can be in the thing beside its several qualities, 
we are baffled once more. We can discover no real unity existing 
outside these qualities, or, again, existing within them." 5 The ob- 
vious theory would be that: "Sugar is, of course, not the mere 
plurality of its different adjectives ; but why should it be more than 
its properties in relation? When 'white,' 'hard,' 'sweet,' and the 
rest co-exist in a certain way, that is surely the secret of the thing. 
The qualities are, and are in relation." 6 Now this is the very 
theory which I myself should defend. I should say that the tra- 
ditional Aristotelian conception of substance is simply the ex- 
pression of a naive acceptance of the physical "thing" as the type 
of reality. Modern logic abandons, or at any rate minimizes the 

* Cf. Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison : Man's Place in the Cosmos; Gt.F. Stout, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1900-1901, p. 1; Josiah Royce, The 
World and the Individual, "Vol. I., Supplementary Essay; William James, Essays 
in Badieal Empiricism, pp. 92-122, et al. 

s Op. cit., p. 19. 

« Op. cit., p. 20. 
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conception of the "thing," or substance, and emphasizes the con- 
cept of relation. 7 The thing, according to this theory would be the 
so-called qualities arranged in a certain system or order. But this 
simple view Mr. Bradley rejects; and his critique of it occupies the 
remainder of this second and the whole of the succeeding chapter. 
Our wisest course here, I take it, will be to follow through the some- 
what tortuous course of the argument. 

(a) In the first place, Mr. Bradley argues that we can not say 
that "A is in relation with B," because we are "unable to clear 
ourselves from the old dilemma, If you predicate what is different, 
you ascribe to the subject what it is not, and if you predicate what 
is not different, you say nothing at all." 8 Thus, "C is called 'before 
D,' and E is spoken of as being 'to the right of F.' We say all 
this, but from the interpretation, then 'before D' is C, and 'to the 
right of F' is E, we recoil in horror." 9 And "if you mean that A 
and B in such a relation are so related, you appear to mean nothing. 
For here, as before, if the predicate makes no difference it is idle; 
but, if it makes the subject other than it is, it is false." 10 Now be- 
fore proceeding I may remark that this ancient Antisthenean para- 
dox seems to be a purely verbal sophistry. It rests solely upon con- 
fusion between the "is" of identity (Mr. Wilson is the President 
of the United States) and the "is" of predication (Mr. Wilson is a 
great man). To insist that the "is" of predication must be reduced 
to the "is" of identity is to deny that there may be relations be- 
tween terms and to reduce the world to a multiplicity of unrelated, 
but self -identical, atoms. Such a view is strictly self -refuting, since 
the very affirmation that the world consists of a plurality of un- 
related logical atoms itself regards the atoms as sufficiently related 
to form a world. I may also take this opportunity to remark that 
the realistic theory of the externality of relations has never meant 
that the world consisted of unrelated entities, but rather that it 
consists of related, but yet independent entities. The distinction 
between relation in general and dependence as a special kind of 
relation is precisely the point of the realistic polemic. But in re- 
gard to Mr. Bradley's curious position that only tautologies are 
true, we may safely say, I think, that it is sufficiently answered by 
the above-mentioned distinction between the "is" of identity and 
that of predication. 

(b) Mr. Bradley proceeds: "Let us abstain from making the 

7 Cf. The New Realism; Spaulding, The New Rationalism (1918) ; Cassirer, 
Substanzbegriff una" Furiktionsbegriff, and Russell, Principles of Mathematics. 
s Op. cit., p. 20. 
9 Op. cit., p. 20. 
io Op. cit., p. 21. 
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relation an attribute of the related, and let us make it more or 
less independent;" the reason for this abstinence being the above- 
mentioned Antisthenean difficulty. Since we have denied the 
cogency of this argument, the privilege is still left to us of not 
making the relation independent. But let us see how Mr. Bradley 
proceeds: "'There is a relation C, in which A and B stand; 
and it appears with both of them.' . . . The relation C has been 
admitted different from A and B and no longer is predicated of 
them. . . . (There) would appear to be another relation D, in which 
0, on the one side and, on the other side, A and B, stand. But such 
a makeshift leads at once to the infinite process. The new relation 
D can be predicated in no way of C, or of A and B; and hence we 
must have recourse to a fresh relation E, which comes between D 
and whatever we had before. But this must lead to another, F; 
and so on, indefinitely. ' '" The meaning of this is sufficiently clear, 
and it is also clear that the difficulty is produced by making the 
relation independent of the terms it relates; naturally enough, on 
such a theory we have to have relations to relate relations and their 
terms ad infinitum. But let us remember that the Antisthenean 
paradox is Mr. Bradley's sole reason for so separating relations 
from their terms. If we reject the Antisthenean paradox, which 
indeed makes relations impossible altogether, then there is no reason 
why relations should not directly relate their terms without the 
intermediation of any further relations, no reason why, in Mr. 
Bradley's language, relations should not be attributes of the related. 

These two arguments make up the core of Mr. Bradley's criticism 
of substance. He rejects at once the theory of the core-like substance 
of the thing, which seems to be merely a vague remnant of the meta- 
physics of common sense and Aristotle, the metaphysics which takes 
physical "things" as the type of reality — this he rejects at once — 
but he then immediately falls into difficulties with the view that the 
so-called thing is an order or arrangement or system of qualities. 
These difficulties center in the concept of relation. Against the con- 
cept of relation Mr. Bradley hurls the self-refuting proposition that 
"A is A" is the only possible truth, and from this self-refuting prop- 
osition Mr. Bradley deduces that an infinite series of relations is nec- 
essary to tie any particular relation onto its terms. Obviously, from 
the point of view of a cold-blooded realism, very little progress toward 
the Absolute has been made. This problem of relations, however, Mr. 
Bradley takes up in more detail in his third chapter, "Relation and 
Quality." 

The conclusion which this chapter is to establish is, Mr. Bradley 

11 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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says, that: "The arrangement of given facts into relations and quali- 
ties may be necessary in practise, but it is theoretically unintelligible. 
The reality so characterized is not true reality, but is appearance." 12 
Just why practise demands that we believe in a scheme of things that 
is not real, Mr. Bradley does not make clear. "The object of this 
chapter," he says, "is to show that the very essence of these ideas is 
infected and contradicts itself. Our conclusion briefly will be this : 
Eelation presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each can be 
something neither together with, nor apart from, the other ; and the 
vicious circle in which they turn is not the truth about reality." 13 
This position Mr. Bradley establishes by successively arguing that 
(1) qualities are nothing without relations and (2) that relations are 
nothing without qualities. Let us examine the defense of the first 
thesis. The gist of the argument is contained in the proposition that 
the plurality of qualities "gets for us all its meaning through rela- 
tions." 14 But Mr. Bradley admits that there may be states of "un- 
broken feeling" "without any relation," but he "wholly denies there 
the presence of qualities." 15 Now I maintain that in this admission 
Mr. Bradley has admitted the fundamental realistic thesis that al- 
though entities may be related they may yet be wholly independent 
of their relations. That is, entities may be related and yet not be 
modified by their relations. Whether or not this "unbroken feeling" 
is to be called "quality" or not is totally irrelevant. But let us 
waive this admission on the part of Mr. Bradley, and examine the 
other proposition that the essential plurality of relations demands 
that all qualities be related. Now this proposition, as it stands, I 
grant, but I distinguish between the relatedness of qualities, and the 
mutual dependency of qualities. Quality A may, for example, be 
different from quality B, so that the two together make up a plural- 
ity, and yet quality A need not be modified or affected by its differ- 
ence from B ; they may be related and independent. Now as the dif- 
ference between independence and non-relatedness seems to me prac- 
tically self-evident, I shall not here repeat the able defense of it to be 
found in the literature of modern realism, 10 but shall content myself 
with having stated the distinction. I therefore assert, with perhaps 
undue dogmatism, that although a plurality of qualities does in very 
truth imply that these qualities are related, it does not imply that 
these qualities, qua related, causally modify each other. This last 
position, I hold, rests upon the pure dogma that all relations are 

i-> Op. cit., p. 25. 

is Op. cit., p. 25. 

« Op. cit., p. 26. 

is Op. cit., p. 26. 

i6 Cf. The New Bealism, Perry, ' ' A Eealistic Theory of Independence. ' ' 
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causal relations. I hold, I may say further, that the falsity of the 
proposition that there are no relations beyond that of causal influ- 
ence, is really practically self-evident when once it comes to be clearly 
apprehended, and that assent to the proposition in question rests 
entirely upon confusion. For these reasons, and because the subject 
has already been thoroughly discussed, I may be excused from dwell- 
ing further upon the self-evident. I therefore grant Mr. Bradley's 
contention that there are no qualities without relations, but add that 
these qualities are not dependent upon these relations and are not 
modified by them. And with this we may take our leave of Mr. Brad- 
ley's defense of the proposition that there are no qualities without 
relations, but reminding ourselves that not having made qualities 
qua related mutually dependent, or in any way modified by their 
relations, his next thesis that there are no relations without qualities 
holds no terrors in store for us and involves us in no antinomy. 

The second horn of the antinomy we are as ready to grant as the 
first; there are in truth no relations without qualities. But since 
qualities do not depend upon relations, there is here no paradox, no 
self-contradiction, and no door opened to the Absolute. But Mr. 
Bradley goes on to argue that qualities and relations can not be 
intelligibly united. But his whole argument rests upon the prin- 
ciple we have just rejected that relatedness excludes independence. 
Since for him relatedness involves mutual modification, then in every 
given quality there must be two aspects, one that belongs to the qual- 
ity in itself and another aspect which is produced in the quality 
by the influence of the relation. "Every quality in relation has," 
he says, ' ' in consequence, a diversity within its own nature, and this 
diversity can not be immediately asserted of the quality. Hence 
the quality must exchange its unity for an internal relation. But 
thus set free, the diverse aspects, because each is something in rela- 
tion, must each be something also beyond. This diversity is fatal to 
the internal unity of each ; and it demands a new relation, and so on 
without limit. 17 All this obviously depends upon the spurious 
identification of relatedness with dependence, upon, that is, what 
the realists call the Internal Theory of Relations. Now with this 
we have the principle of the main body of the remainder of Mr. 
Bradley's negative dialectic, for on the whole it turns upon the 
impossibility of reconciling unity and plurality, that is, of under- 
standing how things can be united by relations into various orders 
and systems. 

"While the irreconcilability of unity and plurality is Mr. Brad- 
ley's main theme in the remainder of "Appearance," the discussion 

17 Op. dt., p. 31. 
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in the next chapter "Space and Time" employs a different argu- 
ment. It is in fact nothing more or less than a restatement of 
Kant's antinomies in regard to the infinite extent and the infinite 
divisibility of space and time. Now the modern mathematicians 
have a good deal to say on this subject, and it is well known that 
they tend to regard all the alleged contradictions of infinity as 
entirely factitious. 18 They teach us that infinity can be thought 
without self-contradiction, providing we are careful not to expect 
the infinite to behave in precisely the same way that the finite does. 
In infinite wholes, for example, the axiom that the part is less than 
the whole does not apply, and there are just as many years in 
eternity as there are minutes. And if we grant infinite wholes, 
then we can grant that space is in fact made up of an infinite num- 
ber of unextended points, and that the infinite number of these 
points establishes the continuity of space in a strictly mathematical 
sense. An analogous argument holds as to time and its instants. 
Now it was entirely natural that Mr. Bradley, writing when he did 
and in the atmosphere he did, should not have concerned himself 
especially with the mathematical theory of infinity, but should 
rather have availed himself of the Kantian antinomies just as they 
stood, particularly as they fitted in so well with his train of thought. 
Since, however, I am unable to improve upon what seems to be the 
decision of the mathematicians on this matter, and since the Kantian 
antinomies have been subjected to the most thorough criticism with 
the result of showing that, all sensationalistic bias aside, and Mr. 
Bradley does not and can not appeal to this, the concept of infinity 
is in all its mathematical applications a strictly legitimate concept, 
I may be excused from examining in detail this portion of his nega- 
tive dialectic. My chief interest is with his main argument, his 
polemic against relations, and his view that order and system are 
strictly speaking self-contradictory. And I may remark that even 
if the modern mathematical theory of infinity should finally be 
disproved, the problems of infinity, points, instants, and continuity, 
would never of themselves offer a sufficient ground for declaring 
that our space-time world is unreal; rather, they simply remain as 
mathematical puzzles to be solved as best they can. To declare that 
they can not be solved must of necessity be an unproved statement 
unless the maker of it possesses omniscience, and the mere fact that 
they are unsolved can not possibly be used against so well-authen- 
ticated and undeniable a fact as that space and time are somehow 
real. 

is Cf. Kussell, Principles of Mathematics, Chs. XIII., XVII., XXIII., XXXV., 
XLI., XLII., XLIII., LI., LII. Scientific Method in Philosophy, Leeta, V., VI., 
VII., and Boyce, World and the Individual, Vol. I., Supplementary Essay. 
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With this we leave behind us the "Space and Time" chapter. 
And we have already grasped the principle with which Mr. Bradley 
proposes to destroy the world. Starting from the Internal Theory 
of Relations (things can not be related without affecting each other) 
he has deduced the unintelligibility of terms and relations uberhaupt, 
and hence the impossibility of understanding any sort of relational 
complex. Now we have seen that the Internal Theory of Relations 
rests upon the evidently false dogma that every relation is a causal 
relation. We must therefore start with the opposed or External 
Theory of Relations. This theory holds that in some cases at least 
terms may be related without mutually modifying each other, that 
is, terms may be related and, at the same time, independent. A 
typical sort of external relation is to be found in a series or order. 
The points of a line are related in a serial order, and yet they are 
perfectly independent of each other; that is, they do not affect 
each other. Their relations are said to be asymmetrical ; that is, if 
A precedes B, B does not precede A; and transitive, that is, if A 
precedes B, and B, C, then A precedes G. It is necessary to assume 
an infinite number of points between any two- points; thus no two 
points are next to each other, and this property is precisely what 
constitutes the continuity of the line in the mathematical sense. 19 
Now I shall try to show that this typical construction of modern 
logic, a continuous series united by asymmetrical transitive rela- 
tions is especially helpful in getting around destructive dialectic of 
the sort practised by Mr. Bradley. It is by means of the concept of 
continuous and infinite serial orders that the modern mathematician 
is able to solve the supposed antinomies of time and space, and the 
same concept gives us the clue at least to the resolution of the re- 
mainder of Mr. Bradley's difficulties. 

His fifth chapter, "Motion and Change and its Perception," 
illustrates what I have just been saying. "Motion," he says, "has 
from an early time been criticized severely, and it has never been 
defended with success. . . . Motion implies that what is moved is in 
two places in one time; and this seems not possible. That motion 
implies two places is obvious; that these places are successive is no 
less obvious. But on the other hand it is clear that the process must 
have unity. The thing moved must be one; and, again, the time 
must be one. If the time were only many times, out of relation, and 
not parts of a single temporal whole, then no motion would be 
found. But if the time is one, then, as we have seen, it can not also 
be many." 20 The solution of this difficulty lies, I believe, in de- 

18 1 am here omitting details; the property in question strictly speaking 
only defines the lowest degree of continuity, or "compactness." 
20 Op. (At., p. 44. 
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scribing motion as a correlation between two series, a continuous 
series of instants and an equally continuous series of points ; that is, 
motion may be analyzed into a continuous series of correlations 
each holding between one instant and one point. And just as points 
are unextended and yet make up space by virtue of the order into 
which they enter, and instants are timeless and yet make up time 
by virtue of the order into which they enter, so motion is made up 
by a continuous series of motionless correlations. Now although, 
according to the External Theory of Relations, entities are not them- 
selves modified by the fact that they enter into serial orders, yet 
it is clear that serial orders possess different properties from those 
possessed by the entities taken either separately or in some arrange- 
ment other than that of serial order. Let us apply this more 
directly to Mr. Bradley's argument. He first shows that motion in- 
volves a multiplicity of places and times; and then that it involves 
a unity of places and times. These two aspects, he holds, can not 
be reconciled. But surely what is needed is the unity of the series 
of complexes "one place at one time," the unity, that is, of the 
series of correlations between points and instants. The multiplicity, 
on the other hand, rests in the infinite number of these correlations 
each absolutely distinct from and independent of all the rest. But, 
continues Mr. Bradley, "A common 'explanation' is to divide both 
the space and the time into discrete corresponding units, taken liter- 
ally ad libitum. The lapse in this case is supposed to fall somehow 
between them. ' ' 21 The explanation offered by modern mathematics, 
however, is not open to this criticism, for it involves no lapse be- 
tween either points or instants or correlations between points and 
instants ; on the contrary, it teaches that each of these series is con- 
tinuous, continuous to the extent that between any two points or 
instants or correlations between points and instants there is an in- 
finite number of such units. 

Thus the idea of serial order seems to cancel Mr. Bradley's 
dialectic. And since his dialectic depends on the whole upon the 
consequence of the Internal Theory of Relations that relations are 
impossible, it will not be necessary to examine each of his arguments 
in detail. We may however glance over the remainder of the argu- 
ment to assure ourselves that it does really rest, on the whole, on the 
fallacy we have pointed out. Of Change, Mr. Bradley says: "The 
problem of change underlies that of motion, but the former itself 
is not fundamental. It points back to the dilemma of the one and 
the many, the difference and the identity, the adjectives and the 
thing, the qualities and the relations. . . . Change, it is evident, must 
be change of something, and it is obvious further that it contains 

2i Idem. 
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diversity. Hence it asserts two of one, and so falls at once under 
the condemnation of our previous chapters." 22 

In the conception of Causation, Mr. Bradley finds his old diffi- 
culties: "If the sequence of the effect is different from the cause, 
how is the ascription of this difference to he rationally defended? 
If, on the other hand, it is not different, then causation does not 
exist, and its assertion is a farce. There is no escape from this 
fundamental dilemma." 23 But it is quite clear that the only pos- 
sible escape consists in refusing to deny the reality of relations, and 
in regarding the chain of cause and effect as a serial order. In 
regarding the chain of cause and effect as simply an order of events 
united by an asymmetrical and transitive relation, the difficulty as to 
reconciling the one and the many disappears. Paradoxically enough, 
in the causal chain the various events are to be regarded as mutually 
independent and as not modifying each other. Things modify each 
other, and this is the metaphysics of common sense, but for science 
events succeed one another in a serial order whose general principle 
is expressed in what is called the uniformity of nature. These 
events can not be said to produce each other, or to affect each other; 
they succeed each other, however, in an orderly fashion. The suc- 
ceeding event may be said to be independent of the preceding 
event, for only things existing at the same time can modify each 
other, and the later event is not yet in existence during the existence 
of the earlier event. Furthermore, serial order is only possible be- 
tween entities which do not depend for their existence upon the 
serial order into which they enter; serial order is only an arrange- 
ment of pre-existing material and if the later events in a causal 
chain were not theoretically independent of the earlier events, no 
causal chain or serial order of events would be possible. Thus for 
modern realism, causation is a functional or external relation, — an 
arrangement of independent entities into a serial order, and this 
conception of serial order enables it to unite intelligibly unity and 
plurality, which, as Mr. Bradley shows, can not be accomplished by 
the Internal Theory of Relations. 24 Mr. Bradley's chapter on 

22 Op. tit., p. 45. 

23 Op. tit., pp. 54 f . 

24 Professor Bosanquet (The Distinction between the Mind and its Objects) 
offers the following explanation of Mr. Bradley's polemic against identity in 
difference. "Diversity is present, according to Mr. Bradley, as I read him, both 
in primary feeling and in the Absolute. In the next place, his attitude to rela- 
tional diversity is really, it seems to me, quite simple. He, of course, so far 
from rejecting all diversity, was one of the first who fought for and established 
the principle of identity in diversity in English philosophy. It was his great 
contention. His books are full of it. What he in principle refuses to accept I 
understand to be bare conjunction, without mediation by any analysis of their 
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Activity adds nothing in a fundamental way to his previous dis- 
cussion, although certain minor difficulties are brought to light. The 
chapter which follows, "Things," again turns fundamentally upon 
the difficulty of reconciling identity and difference. The conception 
obviously offers no special difficulties to a relational or realistic logic, 
for from this point of view, a "thing" is not a "core-like substance" 
in which certain qualities inhere, but is merely a more or less arbi- 
trarily arranged system or order of qualities. As a system, the 
"thing" is one; as a multiplicity of qualities it is many, and these 
two aspects, far from contradicting each other, may be said to 
necessitate each other. The multiplicity of aspects could not be 
thought, were they not regarded as united by certain relations; and 
the unity of the system or order would be impossible were there not a 
plurality of independent qualities which it united. Realistic logic 
agrees with Mr. Bradley in not regarding the "thing" as an ultimate 
metaphysical category, but instead of regarding the finite thing as an 
abstraction and as a partial view of the Absolute, it regards it as a 
more or less arbitrary and chance arrangement of disembodied qual- 
ities into various systems and orders. Every finite thing is only held 
together by the unity of a concept or definition or pattern, which 
pattern however realism regards as independent of the mind. Real- 
ism thus recognizes the partial truth of the Kantian system, which 
teaches that the unity of the thing lies in the concept rather than in 
the data of sense; it denies, however, that the concept has any 
essential relation to the mind that thinks it. 

The two following chapters, which deal with "The Meanings of 
Self," and "The Reality of Self," respectively, contain a full and 
subtle discussion of the Self, which, however, would carry us too far 
afield were we to attempt to follow it through here. The important 
point for us, however, is that Mr. Bradley's basic objection to the 
conception of the Self in his old difficulty as to unity and plurality. 
"It is the old puzzle," he says, "as to the connection of diversity 
with unity. As the diversity becomes more complex and the unity 
grows more concrete, we have, so far, found that our difficulties 

conditions satisfactory to thought" (p. 59). Now, -with all due deference for 
Professor Bosanquet, I must confess that this seems not to the point. Mr. 
Bradley's argument does not turn on the irrational or unmediated character of 
certain conjunctions of facts, but upon his assumed mutual modification theory 
of relations. Even the most luminous connection of facts becomes unintelligible 
if we assume that because A and B are related, they ipso facto modify each 
other; for then, as Mr. Bradley has made very clear, A at once splits up into 
A 1 (independent of B) and A, (dependent on B) and then A 1 and A t both 
themselves go through the process of dialectical disintegration. The whole diffi- 
culty comes from the failure to distinguish between relation and dependence, 
between bare logical connection and mutual causal modification. 
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steadily increase." 25 His difficulty comes out very clearly in his 
argument against the monadistic theory of the Self. "In the self," 
he says, "there is a variety, and in the self there is an unity ; but, in 
attempting to understand how, we fall into inconsistencies which, 
therefore, can not be truth. . . . Will it (the monad) in the least 
show us how the diversity can exist in harmony with the oneness? 
. . . The self is no doubt the highest form of experience which we 
have, but, for all that, is not a true form. It does not give us the 
facts as they are in reality; and, as it gives them, they are appear- 
ance, appearance and error. ' ' 20 Now, without entering into a system- 
atic discussion of the concept of the self, we may remark that Mr. 
Bradley's difficulties are all consequences of his unnecessary accept- 
ance of the Internal Theory of Relations. From a realistic point of 
view, of course, the conception of the substantial or monadistic self is 
superfluous ; it is in fact a mere transference of the crude ontology of 
common sense with its reliance on "things" to the realm of "mental" 
phenomena. But since realism is able to unite identity and differ- 
ence in other realms by means of the conception of serial order, there 
is no reason why it should be especially thwarted by the self. The 
self, for example, could be an ordered series of mental phenomena, 
each mental state having a place in a certain temporal series. Or 
again, if we deny the conception of mind implied in the phrase 
"mental phenomena," we might regard the self as the serial order of 
the content of mind, which, according to the doctrine of epistemolog- 
ical monism, is numerically identical with a cross section of the 
world, being, in fact, that part of the world of which we are conscious. 
Or lastly, we might regard the self as a series of certain typical re- 
sponses of the central nervous system. Without, however, attempt- 
ing to decide as to which of these three theories is the correct one, we 
may say that it is quite clear that realism on any theory is able to 
cope with the difficulty as to the reconciliation of unity and diver- 
sity by means of its relational logic. It is thus able to save the Self 
from dissolution into the Absolute. 

The two remaining chapters of Book I are "Phenomenalism" and 
"Things in Themselves." Mr. Bradley's problem here has evidently 
shifted, for in these chapters he is no longer engaged in demolishing 
the beliefs of common sense, but is refuting opposing philosophical 
systems. His objection to Phenomenalism is the obvious one, that it 
has no place for the unity of the world. The realist can easily accept 
this criticism if he is permitted to understand by unity, order and 
system. A unity behind the facts' he denies, but he emphatically 



25 Op. cit., p. 103. 
28 Op. cit., pp. 118 f . 
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affirms that the facts fall into various systems, orders and series, and 
he goes on to insist further that these systems, orders and series are 
not "read into" the world by the mind, but were there from the be- 
ginning. Mr. Bradley's criticism of the thing in itself is based on the 
difficulty of conceiving a "thing" devoid of all phenomenal quali- 
ties. 27 While realism tends to uphold the independence of realities 
which are merely thought and not sensuously perceived (e. g., rela- 
tions), it would agree that a "thing" without sensuous qualities is 
indeed a monstrosity of thought. Realism's doctrine of epistemolog- 
ical monism, of course, saves it from the difficulties of the Kantian 
Ding-an-sich. 

Such then is the negative dialectic of Mr. Bradley; such are the 
internal self-contradictions he finds involved in our finite universe. 
While it can not be denied that a discussion like that which we have 
just examined tends to rouse us from our dogmatic slumber, and 
forces us at least to attempt clear thinking, it ought to be equally 
evident from our discussion that it does not in reality give us any 
ground for denying that unity and diversity are mutually compatible. 
It does make it clear that the unanalyzed identity in difference in- 
volved in the concept of the substantial thing and its various rela- 
tions must give way before some more analytic theory; but, if our 
argument holds, it is in the concept of system or more exactly of 
serial order that the solution of the problem is to be sought, rather 
than in the doctrine of Appearance and Reality. It is, of course, be- 
cause of the desire to establish his theory of Reality that Mr. Bradley 
undertakes to demolish Appearance, just as Zeno long ago sought to 
destroy the world of movement and multiplicity in favor of the per- 
manent One of Parmenides. A consideration of the same problems 
proceeding without the guidance of such a motive must of necessity 
lead to a less startling result. 
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